A  SCMI.MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  0  E  V  E  I  0  P  M  E  N  T  S  , 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


Alaskan  statehood  is  a  virtual  fact.  Only 
territorial  approval  is  lacking,  and  while  minority 
opposition  is  strong,  that  is  expected  to  be  given  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  referendum  August  26,  Statehood  for 
Alaska  will  mean  statehood  for  Hawaii  —  possibly  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  It  will  mean  the 
strengthening  of  liberal  voices  on  such  issues  as  civil 
rights  and  school  integration.  It  wUl  open  a  new 
chapter  in  American  history.  It  will  mean  exciting 
new  social  studies  for  school  children  across  the  Na¬ 
tion.  With  this  in  mind,  a  special  bibliography  of 
materials  on  Alaska  has  been  included  in  this  issue 
on  page  four. 

Astonishment  was  the  major  reaction  of 

Commissioner  Lawrence  G.  Derthick  and  the  U.S. 
team  who  made  a  month-long  study  of  Russian  educa¬ 
tion  in  May  and  June.  They  were  simply  unprepared, 
Derthick  said,  for  the  degree  to  which  USSR  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  education  as  a  means  of  national  advance¬ 
ment.  “Sobering”  evidences  of  this  were  classes  of 
“reasonable”  size;  the  apparent  lack  of  any  teacher 
shortage;  the  abundance  of  educational  funds;  the 
participation  of  parents  in  school  afiPairs;  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  education  into  after-school  hours  and  sum- 
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mers.  “These  factors  insure  vigor  and  quality  in  any 
school  system,”  said  Dr.  Derthick,  speaking  before  the 
National  Press  Club  in  Washington. 

The  team’s  findings  were  borne  ont  by  those 
of  another  study  group,  headed  by  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Litchfield,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Where  both  groups  were  impressed  by  the  seriousness 
of  the  Soviet  effort,  both  were  critical  of  its  objectives. 
Individual  expression  and  creativeness  are  de-empha- 
sized.  Russians  look  to  their  schools  as  a  means  of 
political  and  economic  advancement,  the  Americans 
found,  but  in  the  U.S.  “infinitely  more”  is  expected. 
Their  conclusions:  The  good  points  of  the  Soviet  sys¬ 
tem  are  very  good,  but  “their  system  simply  would 
not  fit  our  way  of  life.” 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  the  past 

two  or  three  decades  has  been  the  lack  of  real  com¬ 
munication  and  understanding  between  public  school 
teachers  and  their  trainers,  and  their  most  vocal  critics, 
the  liberal  arts  professors  and  scholars.  With  this  in 
mind,  representatives  from  both  sides  went  to  the 
second  Bowling  Green  Conference  on  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  and  professional  standards,  June  24-28,  dedicated 
“to  the  proposition  that  those  engaged  in  education 
can  find  a  central  unity  of  purpose  in  the  education 
of  the  Nation’s  teachers.”  And  find  it  they  did. 

Instead  of  battling  over  tbe  issue  of  subject 
matter  versus  professional  training  in  the  preparation 
of  public  school  teachers,  delegates  from  100  univer¬ 
sities  and  60  organizations  discovered  that  they  were 
fighting  on  the  same  side.  All  want  the  school  teacher 
to  be  well  educated,  as  well  as  technically  trained. 
How  best  to  do  this  still  will  be  debated  hotly,  but 
the  important  thing  is  that  both  sides  now  recognize 
a  common  goal  and  share  a  willingness  to  work  to¬ 
gether  to  reach  it.  One  concrete  result  was  the  de¬ 
cision  by  many  state  teacher  groups  to  ask  the  hberal 
arts  professors  to  help  plan  both  the  teacher-education 
curricula  and  state  certification  requirements.  The 
liberal  arts  professors,  in  return,  are  to  convert  their 
colleagues  at  home  to  cooperation  with  “those  teacher- 
educah’on  people.” 
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•  Administration 


Make  personnel  policies  known  to  the  entire 
school  system  staff,  urges  Charlton  Hummel  in  the 
Kentucky  School  Journal,  May  issue.  Failure  to  do 
so  can  cause  trouble,  he  says.  Too  often,  understand¬ 
ing  is  left  to  chance.  Poor  human  relations,  low 
morale,  a  less  favorable  climate  of  instruction  are  the 
results.  A  school  system,  he  writes,  should  have  all 
certificated  and  noncertificated  employees  governed  by 
policy  covering  requirements  for  employment,  duties, 
salary,  dismissal,  resignation,  re-employment,  work¬ 
men’s  compensation,  insurance  and  other  items  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  particular  group.  When  formulating  such 
policies,  keep  these  things  in  mind: 

—  That  established  personnel  policies  should  result 
from  the  cooperative  effort  or  the  entire  staff. 

—  That  they  should  be  written  and  made  available  to 
all  personnel. 

—  That  a  committee  should  be  established  to  assist 
with  interpretation,  publicity  and  revision. 


•  The  Aiath  Program 


Structuring  the  ideas  of  mathematics  into 
a  logical  system  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  math 
program,  says  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  in  a  pamphlet.  As  We  See  It.  This  sys¬ 
tem  makes  possible  applications  which  cannot  be 
achieved  if  math  is  learned  only  as  a  collection  of 
memorized  techniques. 

Interest  has  switched  from  such  things  as  detailed 
logarithmic  computations  and  proofs  of  many  solid 
geometry  theorems.  New  emphasis  is  on  algebra  as 
the  stuay  of  deductive  systems,  the  mathematics  of 
uncertainty,  the  new  uses  of  math  in  the  social 
sciences,  industry,  national  defense.  This  new  orien¬ 
tation  of  math  and  its  applications  requires  liberal 
use  of  abstractions  and  generalizations  which  are  often 
inadequately  treated  in  most  existing  programs. 

“Persons  should  be  made  to  take  math  as 

long  as  they  can  get  more  A’s  than  B’s  in  the  subject. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  take  math  as  long  as  they 
can  get  more  B’s  than  C’s.  When  they  have  passed 
this  point,  it  is  probably  better  for  them  to  spend 
time  on  other  subjects.  Math  well  understood  is  a 
tremendous  tool.  Poor  quality  math  has  little  use.” 
—  Mark  H.  Ingraham,  dean,  College  of  Letters  and 

Science,  University  of  Wisconsin. 


•  The  Learner 


“Some  ask  about  the  problems  of  social 

adjustment.  In  extreme  cases  of  accelerated  promo¬ 
tion  it  is  q^uite  real,  and  I  am  not  one  who  advocates 
I2-year-olds  entering  college.  But  I  have  experience 
in  observing  students  who  have  been  accelerated  one 


or  in  some  cases  two  years  as  compared  to  the  normal 
schedule.  Since  exceptional  intellectual  ability  is  al¬ 
most  always  accompanied  by  above-average  general 
maturity,  these  students  get  along  very  well.  Indeed, 
many  of  their  fellow  students  do  not  even  realize  they 
are  younger  than  the  normal.  Postwar  periods  have 
always  involved  extensive  mixing  of  veterans  with 
young  students  just  out  of  high  school,  and  no  serious 
difiBculties  arose.  Indeed,  I  believe  firmly  that  the 
exceptionally  able  student  is  likely  to  suffer  more 
maladjustment  by  being  held  back  to  a  lock-step  aca¬ 
demic  pace  than  he  would  ever  suffer  from  some 
reasonable  degree  of  acceleration.”  —  Kenneth  S. 
Pitzer,  dean.  College  of  Chemistry,  University  of 
California. 


•  Science  Education 


The  scientific  method  of  observation,  ex¬ 
ploration  and  experimentation  can  be  instilled  in 
children  of  kindergarten  age,  says  the  National  Kinder¬ 
garten  Assn,  in  a  new  pamphlet.  Basic  principles, 
acquired  in  kindergarten,  can  benefit  all  youngsters 
ana  may  lead  those  with  special  talent  to  make  science 
a  career. 

Children  in  one  class,  watching  a  snail,  heard  the 
teacher  explain  its  movements,  its  feelers,  the  pro¬ 
tective  discharge  of  the  glands.  Because  the  class  was 
encouraged  to  observe  accurately  and  check  observ'a- 
tions  carefully,  the  experience  was  one  with  real 
scientific  meaning. 

Similarly,  a  steam  shovel  excavating  nearby  gener¬ 
ated  the  idea  that  the  class  could  do  some  excavating 
of  its  own.  Armed  with  shovels,  the  class  explorea 
soil  conditions  in  a  nearby  field. 

Another  class  experimented  with  a  magnet,  observ¬ 
ing  that  it  attracted  ordinary  classroom  objects  of  iron 
and  steel,  but  no  others.  'This  was  their  first  under¬ 
standing  that  unseen  forces  like  magnetism  act  in 
predictable  ways. 


•  The  Profession 


A  master  plan  for  certification  for  the  whole 
country  is  the  goal  of  a  program  proposed  by  William 
P.  Viall,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification,  New  York  State  Dept,  of  Education. 
Eventually,  he  hopes,  the  plan  would  be  proposed  for 
adoption  by  the  states.  It  would  include  suggestions 
for  teacher  education  programs,  yet  leave  leeway  for 
strengthening  by  individual  states. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  would  take  the  initiative  by  setting 
up  a  program  of  consultation  and  research  leading 
to  the  master  plan.  Each  region  would  perhaps  take 
responsibility  for  a  particular  phase  of  the  study.  Areas 
to  be  examined  would  include  basic  preparation  in 
liberal  arts;  superior  preparation  in  the  content  areas 
to  be  taught;  such  fundamentals  as  human  growth 
and  development,  and  principles,  philosophy  and  his- 
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tory  of  education;  and  the  specifics  of  particular  areas 
of  teaching,  including  adequate  practice  teaching. 

Mr.  Viall  proposes  that  the  Council  set  up  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  define  a  working  pattern  involving  all  who 
should  be  involved.  Money  to  underwrite  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  sought,  and  the  help  of  the  NEA,  the 
Federal  government,  the  states,  learned  societies, 
associations  of  higher  education  institutions  and  lay 
groups  interested  in  public  education  would  be  en- 
listea. 


•  Teaching  ^Methods 


Vocabniary-bailding  can  take  place  in  the 

course  of  reading,  without  the  use  of  a  dictionary  and 
without  pleasure-killing  slowdowns,  says  Norman 
Lewis  in  a  new  book.  Two  rules  to  follow  are: 
—Let  any  new  word  you  encounter  register,  for  a 
second  or  so,  in  your  mind. 

—  Spend  a  few  more  seconds  puzzhng  out  its  possible 
meaning  in  the  context  in  which  you  find  it. 
Then,  he  says,  go  right  on  reading.  The  next  time 
the  word  is  encountered,  it  will  hit  you  more  strongly 
than  it  did  the  first  time.  And  being  conscious  of  its 
existence,  you  will  be  on  the  lookout  for  it.  Each 
time  you  meet  it  in  a  different  context,  its  meaning 
will  become  a  little  clearer.  Or,  if  you  misunderstood 
its  meaning  the  first  time,  the  second  appearance  will 
begin  to  set  you  straight.  The  third  and  fourth  ap¬ 
pearances  will  add  more  and  more  to  its  meaning. 
Eventually,  it  will  be  an  old  friend. 

How  to  Read  Better  and  Faster,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Co.,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  398  pp.,  $2.50. 


•  Schoot  Board 


Constractive  criticism  can  be  a  catalyst 

in  the  process  of  developing  better  schools,  writes 
John  J.  Coffelt  in  the  June  Colorado  School  Board 
Bulletin.  But  when  local  controversies  develop,  and 
emotions  run  high,  it  becomes  important  that  the 
school  board  be  able  to  distinguish  between  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  and  destructive  attack. 

The  board’s  first  reaction  to  criticism  should  be  that 
of  restraint.  Members  should  assume  that  those  who 
criticize,  no  matter  how  loudly,  are  honest,  well-in¬ 
tentioned  people.  Its  first  step  should  be  to  make  an 
objective  appraisal  of  the  criticism.  Its  second,  to 
determine  whether  it  has  been  offered  in  a  sincere 
desire  to  improve  the  schools  or  whether  it  represents 
the  efforts  of  a  hostile  group  to  tear  down  public 
support.  The  board  should  determine  whether  the 
critics  are  dealing  with  issues  or  personalities,  whether 
they  offer  specific  charges  or  generalities,  if  charges 
are  based  on  fact. 

When  criticism  appears  to  be  valid,  the  board 
should  acknowledge  it  as  such,  concentrate  on  ways 
to  overcome  the  problem  involved  and  so  assure  the 
public.  When  criticism  appears  to  represent  the  ef¬ 


forts  of  disgruntled  individuals  or  special-interest 
groups  to  undermine  the  school  system,  the  board 
must  decide  whether  to  ignore  the  charges  or  take  a 
firm  stand  against  them.  If  public  unrest  has  been 
aroused,  it  may  become  necessary  for  the  board  to 
take  strong  action  to  counteract  the  charges. 


IVEA  Convention  Ronndnp 

The  96th  annual  convention,  meeting  June  29— 
July  4  in  Cleveland: 

AI)OPTED  a  69-point  platform  calling,  among 
other  things,  for  educational  opportunity,  from 
kindergarten  to  university,  to  meet  each  child’s 
needs;  for  a  limit  of  25  pupils  in  elementary 
classes;  for  a  minimum  of  four  years  of  college 
preparation  for  teachers;  and  for  a  local-state- 
federal  partnership  in  the  financial  support  of 
public  schools. 

PASSED  resolutions  urging  professional  salary 
schedules  for  teachers;  condemning  subjective 
merit  rating;  recommending  stepped-up  efforts 
to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency;  and  appealing 
to  public  and  teachers  to  continue  “sensible  and 
reasonable  approaches”  to  school  integration.  A 
proposal  to  set  up  a  research  committee  to  study 
school  integration  failed  to  come  to  a  vote  when 
Southern  delegates  walked  out,  leaving  the  con¬ 
vention  without  a  quorum. 

ELECTED  as  president.  Dr.  Ruth  A.  Stout,  di¬ 
rector  of  field  programs  for  the  Kansas  State 
Teachers  Assn.,  and  as  vice  president.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Eshelman,  supervising  principal  of  Upper  Dublin 
Schools,  Ft.  Washington,  Pa.  Dr.  Stout  succeeds 
Dr.  Lyman  V.  Ginger,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Kentucky. 

HEARD  speakers  say: 

—  Major  problems  to  be  faced  in  education  are 
teacher,  schoolhouse  and  money  shortages. 

—  Federal  support  is  the  only  hope  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  plight  of  the  public  schools. 

—  Education  cannot  fully  serve  the  national  in¬ 
terest  until  teachers’  salaries  reach  professional 
levels  (a  minimum  of  509?>  higher  than  the 
average  payroll  worker). 

—  No  radical  changes  are  needed  in  the  pattern 
of  public  education  to  make  it  adequate  for 
the  tasks  ahead. 

—  The  classroom  shortage  will  stand  at  132,800 
in  September,  the  teacher  shortage  at  135,000. 
More  overcrowded  classrooms  are  in  view. 

—  U.S.  high  schools,  to  meet  the  needs  of  today’s 
young  people,  must  alter  curriculums  to  bal¬ 
ance  general  education  and  specialized  edu¬ 
cation. 

—  Vocational  education  must  meet  more  closely 
the  current  needs  of  industry,  the  farm,  the 
home. 

—  Services  of  two-year  community  and  junior 
colleges  will  be  in  greater  demand. 
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•  Panorama 

Washington,  D,C.  A  flag  commission,  appointed 
by  the  President,  will  determine  where  the  49th  star 
will  go  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  If  Alaska  votes  for 
statehood,  the  new  flag  will  become  official  on 
July  4  of  next  year.  But  flags  now  in  use  may  be 
flown  as  long  as  they  are  in  good  condition. 

•  The  NEA  Committee  on  International  Relations 
is  conducting  a  study  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
school  program.  Goals  are  to  produce  useful  class¬ 
room  materials  which  will  enrich  the  curriculum  in 
all  grades,  and  to  encourage  teachers  to  develop  new 
ideas  and  ways  of  teaching  about  the  UN.  A  textbook 
is  planned.  Teachers  who  have  been  using  the  UN 
in  their  classes  are  asked  to  help  by  reporting  their 
ideas,  activities  and  programs  to  the  CIR  at  1201 
Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Texas  Max  R.  Goodson,  dean  of  the  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Education,  proposed  that  3%  of 
annual  school  budgets  be  allocated  for  “a  vast  pro¬ 
gram  of  research  and  development ...  of  new  projects, 
new  subject  matter  to  be  taught  and  the  creation  of 
new  knowledge  through  empirical  investigation.” 
Speaking  July  II  at  the  “New  Challenge”  Conferences 
in  Education  at  Austin,  he  added  that  developing 
“a  vital  and  appropriate  education  means  a  tremen¬ 
dous  investment  of  money  to  enlist,  through  univer¬ 
sities,  qualified  scholars  to  make  a  serious  study  of 
education.” 

England  Most  people  have  the  potentiality  for 
genius  “once  the  brake  is  removed,”  says  Dr.  S.  A. 
Van  Pelt,  president  of  the  British  Society  of  Medical 
Hypnotists.  This,  he  says,  is  no  Svengali-Trilby  story, 
but  cold,  scientific  fact.  To  prove  his  point,  he  cited 
the  case  of  an  artist  who  in  six  hours  painted  a  picture 
that  would  have  taken  70  hours  under  normal  circum¬ 
stances.  The  artist  was  under  the  influence  of  hyp¬ 
notic  suggestion.  But,  pointed  out  the  doctor,  “not 
everybody  can  do  these  things.” 

Japan  A  mass  communications  ethics  council  has 
been  established  here  to  combat  the  three-year 
increase  in  juvenile  delinquency.  Comprising  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press  and  educational  and  civic 
leaders,  the  council  works  to  elevate  the  ethical  stand¬ 
ards  of  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  television 
stations  and  motion  pictures.  It  also  urges  these 
media  to  promote  moral  education. 

Ntanitoha  Every  child  should  act,  said  Brian  Way 
of  the  Educational  Drama  Assn,  of  England,  speaking 
in  Winnipeg  in  June.  Acting,  he  added,  is  connected 
with  the  emotional  development  of  children,  an  aspect 
that  is  neglected  in  ordinary  education.  But  they 
should  not  be  asked  to  perform  on  a  stage  before  they 
are  13  years  old.  “Adults  behave  abominably  in  front 
of  playing  children.  They  laugh  in  the  wrong  places 
and  generally  treat  a  child’s  show  as  a  lark.  'They 
don’t  do  that  with  adults.” 


Special  Claesroom 
Material  --  Alaska 

GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

Alaska  Facts  ...  on  history,  geography,  climate, 
hving  conditions,  population,  schools,  resources 
are  included  in  Information  Relative  to  the  Use 
and  Disposal  of  Public  Lands  and  Resources  tn 
Alaska.  Ulus.  Map.  41pp.  20c.  Similarly,  Gen¬ 
eral  Information  on  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  an 
eight-page  leaflet.  5c.  In  production,  Alaska, 
1958-59,  about  30  pages. 

National  Parks  and  Monuments  .  .  .  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  booklets.  Aft.  McKinley  National  Park 
(10c),  and  Glacier  Bay,  Katmai  and  Sitka  Nation¬ 
al  Parks  (each  5c).  All  illustrated.  Cheaper  in 
quantity.  From  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Maps  .  .  .  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  some  150 
available  maps,  including  a  72"  x  51"  base  map 
showing,  in  color,  cities,  nighways,  rivers,  popula¬ 
tion.  $1.50.  Similar  map,  in  shaded  relief,  34"  x 
48".  $1.  From  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.C.  Write  for  index. 


Judicial  Divtsions,  Railroads,  Highways,  etc  . . . 
are  shown  on  map,  Alaska  (USGlOl),  Political. 
Very  detailed.  50"  x  33".  From  Denoyer-Geppert 
Go.,  5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40,  Ill. 
Apply. 

Social  Studies  Classes  .  .  ,  will  learn  way  of 
life  of  people  in  Alaska  in  filmstrip,  Alaska  -  The 
Land  ana  Its  People.  Unusual  and  significant 
photographs  showing  pioneer  settlements,  villages, 
methods  of  transportation.  In  color.  From  Society 
for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  1345  Diversey  Park¬ 
way,  Chicago  14,  Ill.  Four  filmstrips,  boxed:  $19; 
each:  $6. 

The  Modern  Commu.nity  of  Fairbanks  ...  is 
shown  in  Alaska:  A  Modern  Frontier.  (Fihnstrin 
prepared  in  collaboration  with  Thomas  Frank 
Barton,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  geography,  Indiana 
University.)  Includes  film  view  of  salmon  fisher¬ 
men,  gold  miners,  pioneer  farmers  of  the  Mata- 
nuska  Valley  and  Eskimos  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bering  Sea.  From  Coronet  Films.  Sales  Dept., 
65  South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill.  B/W,  $45. 
Color,  $90. 

The  Geographic  Importance  of  Alaska  .  .  . 
in  the  air  age  is  emphasized  in  Alaska:  Global 
Crossroads.  Shows  industries,  peoples  and  prob¬ 
lems.  11  min.  Rental:  B/W,  $2.  Color,  $3.50. 
Sale:  B/W,  $50.  Color,  $90.  (All  libraries  except 
Dallas.)  From  Association  Films,  Inc.,  Broad  at 
Elm  Sts.,  Ridgefield,  N.J. 

Dawn  in  Arctic  Alaska,  by  T.  Allen.  From  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  Press,  2037  University  Ave., 
S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn.  $4.75. 

The  State  of  Alaska,  by  Ernest  Gruening.  From 
Random  House,  457  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22. 

Other  Source  Materials:  C7.S.  News  and  World 
Report,  July  4  issue;  Newsweek,  July  7;  New 
York  Times,  July  1;  School  Life,  May,  1958;  Fly¬ 
ing,  June,  1958. 
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